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A Series of Changes. 





The name of the Northern and Cosmopolitan 
Osteopath changed to The Osieopathic 
World— The Journal of the Science of Os- 
teopathy, Dr. Littlejohn’s great journal, 
and The Osteopathic World, effect a con- 
solidation, Wm. R. Dobbyn & Sons be- 
coming owners and publishers with 
Dr. J. Martin Littlejohn editor-in-chief- 
The Osteopathic World, representing 
the aggregated business and literary in- 
terests of the two publications, becomes, 
at a bound, a magazine of International cir- 
culation—The S. S. Still College will re- 
sume the publication of the Cosmopolitan. 
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2 THE OSTEOPATHIC WORLD. 


From Dr. J. Martin Littlejohn. 





The Journal of the Science of Osteopathy, and The Oste- 
opathic World, have decided upon a plan of consolidation. The 
business interests of a journal are so complex that much time and 
attention are demanded. The Journal of the Science: of Osteopathy 
has been in existence three years and with the completion of the third 
volume it consolidates its publication with the other journal to forma 
new magazine. 

This consolidation takes place entirely upon the grounds of prin- 
ciple. From the very beginning the Journal of the Science of Osteo- 
pathy has been self-sustaining. It started out with the idea of an inde 
pendent magazine, devoted to the demonstration and exposition of the 
great fundamental principles of osteopathy, applied to the entire field 
of the healing art. It has received many commendatory expressions 
‘fron its constituents and has endeavored to maintain its ideal of a 

‘magazine strictly scientific, not associated with any school. Every- 
thing has been excluded savoring of personality and detrimental to 
osteopathy, ‘The editor has borne the burden of editorial work and 
also the business side of the management, and this, with the other 
work of the editor, has been too much of a tax upon the strength of 
any one man. ; 





Dr. William R. Dobbyn has become intensely interested in osteo- 
pathy. He brings to it the sturdy and even dogged perseverance of his 
ancestral nature, and a love for science and truth cultivated to the 
highest pitch in other fields of literature and philosophy. After sey- 
eral conferences and much correspondence, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the many thoughts of many minds can best be expressed 
ina united magazine, especially when we can bring to this united effort 
the business ability and skill of the Publishing House of William R. 
Dobbyn & Sons, and the scientific efforts expended by us separately 
and individually on the magazines we have been publishing. In union 
is strength, especially when the division of labor can command the 
best energies of the many in a concentrated effort. 

The Journal of the Science of Osteopathy does not pass out of 
existence, because in our contract of consolidation, we are pledged to 
maintain the identity of the journal in a department entitled, The 
Science of Osteopathy, which will contain matter as heretofore pub- 
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THE OSTEOPATHIC WORLD. 

lished by us along the lines of scientific research and demonstration. 
The aims of the consolidated magazine are threefold: (a) Scien- 
tific, to emphasize the scientific character of the osteopathic system, 
and to expound and demonstrate osteopathic theories and practice ; (b) 
general, to present in popular and general methods the great principles 
of osteopathy, defending the same as a popular method of healing, ‘sus- 
taining the legal aspects of the system and attempting to expound and 
defend the ethics of the relations of the osteopathic practitioner and the 
people; (c) classification and collaboration, for the purpose of collect- 
ing, comparing and systematizing case reports, so as to make them 


valuable as a basis for the historical development of the osteopathic 
system. 
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In order to carry out the purposes of such a cosmopolitan maga- 
ane, the Journal is to be absolutely free and indeperident of any school 
or college of osteopathy. School journals serve a useful purpose, but 
in the diversity of school interests there must be some means of unify- 
ing the profession, discussing truth from the independent point of view 
and presenting matters that have a bearing upon all schools, all prac- 
titioners and the clientele in general. This the consolidated magazine 
aims to do. 

The magazine is free from all official relations with national or 
local organizations. We reciprocate in friendly relations the good will 
of the Official Journal of the A.O. A. We hope to work in perfect uni- 
son, but ours is a larger field, the field of science and of the world. We 
shall be free to criticise as well as commend. We start out with read- 
ers in all lands, in Europe, Asia and Africa, as well as America, and 
hope this constituency will grow until we can fulfill the missionary 
ambition of our consolidation, to demonstrate the truth of osteopathy 
and to bring it to the attention of the whole world. 

The editors do not assume responsibility for the opinions of others 
expressed over their signatures. Differences in opinion must exist 
and a free press can never attempt to muzzle these opinions. If any 
osteopath or scientist has a better view of a subject than the one pre- 
nted, it will be gladly welcomed. Every osteopath is hereby warmly 

















































4 THE OSTEOPATHIC WORLD. 
invited to become a contributor... Even a suggestion will be welcomed. 
‘The only censorship that will be exercised will be the exclusion of per- 
sonalities and the exclusion of everything detrimental to osteopathy, 
We will announce later our plans and the associate editors. 
J. MARTIN LITTLEJOHN, 
Editor of Journal of the Science of Osteopathy, Editor-in-Chief of 
The Osteopathic World. 








The Publisher’s Announcement. 





Dr. Littlejohn’s announcement leaves little to be said by us, whe 
assume the ownership of the consolidated magazines. 

The consolidation, which takes place with the March, 1903, issue 
of The Osteopathic World, will bring new duties and greater -responsi- 
bilities. The increase in the subscription list and the addition to the 
number of choice; but exacting readers, adds greatly to a delightful, 
but serious responsibility. 

The conduct of our magazine under the editorial leadership of Dr. 
J. A. Still, who holds that position until the February issue is com- 
pleted, won the attention of many, if not all, of the best minds in osteo- 
pathy. His genial nature and his cultivation in another of the learned 
professions, together with his accomplishments as an osteopathic 
physician ably qualified him to do this. Dr. Littlejohn, besides hay- 
ing the patronage of those choice spirits in his own profession, by rea 
son of his great and widely known scholarship, had secured the atten- 
tion of many in the other learned professions, both in this country, 
Canada, and the countries of Europe. 7 

Our magazine, by the act of consolidation with the Journal of the — 
Science of Osteopathy, Dr. Littlejohn’s Journal, becomes at once, 
therefore, a magazine of international circulation. There is not an 
important country on the globe to which The Osteopathic World will 
not go each month of the year. 

The responsibility of publishing such a magazine we have courted, — 
It has been our ambition to publish an osteopathic journal which would — 
at once present the very latest and best thought in scientific research — 
and discovery, and at the same time one which would combine with | 
this rich literature of the osteopathic system of healing such popular — 
departments as would keep the profession in close touch all over the 
world. 
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It seems to us we now have an opportunity to actualize our dream 
_, —a great osteopathic publication, 





up to the interests of the Science of Osteopathy and to the profession 

applying that science. The publishers and editors have entered into 

4 specific agreement, which is a part of the instrument of consolida- 
tion, that in no way through the columns of The Osteopathic World - 
will they favor one school more than another. 

We will enter, therefore, under the leadership of Dr. J. Martin 
Littlejohn, the broad, and ever broadening, field of osteopathic journal- 
ism with the one fixed purpose in view,—the purpose of aiding in the 
development and in the unification of the system of healing known as 
osteopathy, and of aiding also in bringing about a condition of solid- 
arity in the profession which at the present time is very much needed. 

No word of introduction for Dr, Littlejohn is needed from us. He, 
by his conspicuous services in the field of scientific investigation, has 
become one of the marked men of his time. He will place before the 
waders of The Osteopathic World the results of his best labors. 

He will have as assistants Dr. C. E. Henry, of Minneapolis, and 
Dr. C. W. Young, of St. Paul. These gentlemen are worthy associates 
of our distinguished editor-in-chief. They are devoted students of the 
Science of Osteopathy, have won for themselves an excellent reputation 
among their fellows, and will give much time and serious attention to 
the important work which will fall to their lot as assistant editors, 

Dr. Littlejohn has announcements, which he will make in subse- 
quent issues, with regard to his associate editors, 

As for ourselves, we will accept without complaint the verdict of 
the public before which we place our cause. 


| WM. R. DOBBYN & SONS. 



















This ambition forces us to publish a journal, absolutely free and 
independent of any school or college of osteopathy—one wholly given 


The Cosmopolitan Osteopath Will Resume Publication at Des Moines. 


With the first of March the publication of the Cosmopolitan Osteo- 
path will be resumed at Des Moines. According to the terms of con- 
tract by which the consolidation of the Cosmopolitan and Northern 
magazines was consummated, the right was reserved by the publishers 
of the Cosmopolitan to resume publication when the term of contract 
had expired. While our relations with the publishers of the consoli- 
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dated magazine were very pleasant, yet the resumption of the publica 
tion of the ‘magazine under the old name and at the old home has been 
so frequently and so urgently pressed upon us that we have decided to _ 
resume, and arrangements have been completed for the first issue to 
appear the first of March. 4 

‘A large number have already signified their willingness to con- 
tribute, while our corps of associate editors will be materially in- 
creased. The subscription price will be 50 cents per annum. 

Subscriptions and advertisements should be sent to Col. A. fi 
Shaw, business manager. Professional cards, $1.00 per inch per 
month, as heretofore. J. A. STILE} 

Editor-in-Chief. 










































PATHOLOGY OF CERTAIN CERVICAL AND DORSAL 


LESIONS. 
J. W. Hofsess, D. O., Chicago, IL, in Journal of A, O, A. for Decem- 
ber, 1902. , 
Paper Read before the American Osteopathic Association at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Although “everyone knows how to do a thing much better than the 
' one who does it,” [ intend to deal with this subject quite unabashed. 
The first duty of the physician is to get a mental picture of the 
normal. The second is to know the abnormal in all its phases. The 
third is to apply this knowledge therapeutically. My subject today 
deals with, more especially, the second part of this trinity, namely, 
pathology, 
Given a diseased body, how may one recognize the conditions? 
By a knowledge of the normal anatomy and physiology, and a famili- 
arity with the science of the abnormal, pathology. The physician who 
knows nothing of pathology is in the same plight as Uncle Reuben, — 
who studied the sun-dial from every point of the compass, but all the — 
time he had his big umbrella over him. Soon he was led to exclaim, 
“B’gosh, I kain’t tell time by this pesky thing.” Nor is the physician 
ready to discern diseased conditions and best methods of removal 
while the umbrella of pathological ignorance is hanging over him, 
The study of pathology naturally separates itself into three divi-- 
sions. 1st. Morbid anatomy. 2nd. Morbid physiology. 3rd. Etiol-_ 
ogy. The last division, etiology, will be considered first. The cases — 
which will be presented for consideration are subluxations. A history 
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of some external force acting as the efficient factor was obtained in — 
nearly every case. The subluxations, in turn, were the exciting causes 

of motor, sensory and visceral disturbances. Proof of this statement | 
will be given later. y 

The study of the first division, morbid anatomy, is best begun by — 
giving a synopsis of a few cases. They are as follows: i 

Case No. I: Mr. B. M., age 50, occiput slipped forward: on atlas, 
with impaction, also atlas and axis impacted. Great contracture of 
muscles and ligaments, occipital and sub-occipital headache, at least 
of ten years’ duration. 

Case No. II: Mr. A. K., third and fourth cervical to the right, — 
neck stiff, head tipped to right, could not bend head, sharp shooting 
pains over neck and shoulder. Duration, fifteen to thirty minutes. ; 

Case No. III: Miss N. W., age 30. Third dorsal anterior. Se- — 
vere chronic gastritis with singultus. This was of several years 
duration. 

Case No. IV: Mr. E. A. B., age 30. Third, fourth and fifth dor- 
sal anterior. Heart went down to 40 to 30, patient was able to make 
but feeble efforts at any kind of work until lesion was corrected, which 
took a couple of months. 

Case No. V: Mr. J. B., age 18. Seventh dorsal posterior, severe 
pain just above umbilicus, sweating so severe that it stood on body : 
in great drops and drenched the clothing. Possibly of thirty minutes 
duration. 

Case No. VI: Miss G. S., age 25. Second, third, fourth and fifth 
dorsal markedly anterior. Pupils abnormally large, eyes weak, print 
seemed blurred when attempting to read, while the pain in the eyes 
was very distressing. Of three years duration. 

The above will suffice. The abnormal in the form of these cases is 
now before you. The question naturally arises, how were they known 
to be so? 

A few words concerning diagnostic, points will be the answer. A 
tense thick corded feel to the cervical and dorsal musculature was 
present. Soreness, tenderness, or pain on pressure or movement of — 
all existed. In Case No. I, the transverse processes of the atlas were 
back so far they seemed to be hiding under the mastoid processes of the 
temporal bone. These processes should be about midway between the 
ramus of the inferior maxillary bone and the mastoid process of the | 
temporal: Case No. II showed a deviation to the right of the third 
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and fourth cervical spinous processes. Not all deviations bespeak a 
slip or,subluxation. When accompanied as in this case by tenderness 
and pain on pressure, pain on movement as well as a lessened range 
of movement, the deviation is a sure indication of an abnormal posi- 
tion of a vertebra. Full proof was obtained by examining the articular 
and transverse processes. There was a lateral subluxation with rota- 
tion. The transverse processes of these two vertebrae on the right 
were more prominently anterior. ‘This is caused by the rotation, as 
also the direction of the articular processes. The superior look up- 
ward and backward, and throw the vertebrae dbove upward and for- 
ward when twisted. 

If the rotation is only slight, as in this case, the inferior articular 
process is more prominent. This position is because of the projecting 
lateral lip on the superior surface of a cervical vertebra which prevents 
alateral twist withort tipping the lateral area up. 































All the other lesions are found in the dorsal region; a few diag- 
nostic points may be noted with profit here. Case No. II]. Third dor- 
sul anterior. In this region no subluxation forward can take place un- 
less there be a great separation of a spinous process from the one below 
it. It is also accompanied by a tipping upward of the spinous process 
of the subluxated vertebra. ‘This is because of the direction of the 
surface of the superior articular processes of the vertebra below, which 
looks almost directly backward. 

Cases LV and VI are also anterior derangements. The same 
would be true of them as in No, II], except that three and four ver- 
tebrae were respectively subluxated instead of one. 

Case No. V. This was a posterior subluxation. There was a 
prominent spinous process with prominent transverse processes, the 
projection backward. Just the opposite position of spinous process 
with regard to its fellow was noted to that found in the anterior slip. 
Hence a lessening of the distance between the process of subluxated 
yertebra and the one below. The points mentioned in making these 
examinations may be used in making any or all cervical and dorsal 
examinations. There are many other peculiar conditions and positions 
accompanying marked cases of lordosis or kyphosis. We have not 
time, nor would it be profitable on this occasion to enter into a dis- 








As stated above, most of these cases found an efficient cause in 
traumatism. Often such knowledge is hard to ascertain. Case I nicely 
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illustrates this point. The examination revealing the impacted condi- 


tion accompanied by contracture, seemed to point to an injury. The 
patient was asked if he had received a severe blow on the head. The 
answer was no. Before the completion of his course of treatment he 
said that eleven years before, he was riding a vicious horse through a 
covered bridge. A scare ‘caused the horse to jump and buck, striking 
the man’s head on a cross-beam. He was knocked senseless. In suc- 
ceeding weeks he seemed to get over it, but from that period he now 
remembered could be dated the beginning of his excruciating, tortur- 
ing, crazing headaches, always made worse by change of temperature 
or exposure. 


All the above cases proclaim abnormal anatomical conditions. The 
state of the musculature, the irritation of sensory nerves, pain, and 
the position of vertebrae with reference to each other are indisputable 
evidence of this fact. This completes the study of the morbid anatomy, 
The next step will be to consider the morbid physiology, how and why, 
the abnormal functioning. 

In case No. I, the force of the blow on the head was sufficient to 
wrench or push the occiput forward on the atlas. The shape of the 
superior articular processes would cause a tipping of head up in front 
and down behind. The anterior part of the posterior occipito-atlantal 
ligament was put on the stretch, the posterior part was contracted. 
The sub-occipital nerve passes through this ligament and thus received 
a sufficient stimulus to generate numerous impulses. Then followed 
the contraction of the deep muscles of the posterior occipital region. 
Two sides of the sub-occipital triangle were greatly contracted. This 
increased the difficulty by generating impulses in both sub and great 
occipital nerves. Besides these contractures the man was tortured by 
agonizing headaches, located on the postero-lateral region of the skull 
cap. An examination of this drawing will show two nerves which pass 
to that region, the sub and the great occipital. They supply sensory 
fibres to the postero-lateral area of skull cap. The conclusion must be 


“that the subluxation was a direct irritant to these cerebro-spinal 


nerves, with consequent motor and sensory effec 

In case No. II, the boy gave a very hard kick at a football, which 
was such a severe wrench to the cervical region that the third and 
fourth were twisted to the right. This subluxation was quite a strong 
stimulus to nerves emerging at that point, both motor and sensory, 
The head was tipped to right and neck stiff, the scaleni and sterno- 
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AR. Anterior root. PR. Posrerior root. WR. White rami. ICG, 1ICG. IIICG. 
Ganglia of gangliated cord. PrVG. Pre vertebral plexus. PerG. Peripheral gang- 
lion or plexus. 

(This drawing was made by 'T. J. Ruddy, for the author of;this article from a 
cutin the American Text Book of Physiology.) 
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mastoid of same side shortened. These muscles receive their principal 


nerve supply from the upper cervical nerves. The continuous shower 
of impulses sent to them caused contracture. 


The patient had severe sharp shooting pains down the side of the 
neck and to the shoulder. Originating at this point, third and fourth 
cervical, are many descending branches of the cervical plexus. They 
are sensory in function and pass down over the sternum clavicle and 
acromion. Quite easy to understand why these shooting pains. Again, 
the conclusion must be that the subluxation acted as a direct irritant 
to cerebro-spinal nerves, both motor and sensory, which resulted in 
contracted musculature and radiating pains on the sensory nerves. 

Case No. V. This was a posterior seventh dorsal from playing 
ball. Immediately pain was felt on the anterior abdominal wall just 
above the umbilicus. The seventh dorsal nerve ends on the front of ab- 
domen after passing around the body under the seventh rib. This pos- 
terior subluxation was alike an irritant to the seventh dorsal of both 
sides. The pain resulting from such irritation was most severe at the 
peripheral distribution, the anterior abdominal wall. The above ex- 
plains but half of his condition. The cause of the severe sweating will 
be given when dealing with cases III, IV and VI. These three cases 
have so many points in common that one explanation will suffice for 
all. Preliminary to the explanation a few anatomical truths may be 
stated. 

tst. No cerebro spinal fibres in the dorsal region pass from cord 
to viscera. 

2nd. Comparatively few sympathetic fibers pass from cord di- 
rectly to viscera. 

3rd. Many fibers pass from spinal cord to ganglia or plexuses, 
from there sending impulses viscera-ward. 

The fibers mentioned in two and three are the ones to be studied. 
They hold the key to the situation and are known as the white rami. 
Their origin is from masses of cells in the lateral horns or central gray 


matter of the cord. They pass out with the anterior nerve roots, then, 


through the intervertebral foramina, only from second dorsal to second 
or fourth lumbar. By concentrating your attention on this drawing 
these fibers are readily followed from origin to termination. These 
masses of cells in the lateral horns mark the beginning. After emerg- 
ence from the spinal canal the ending may be in any one of a number 
of ways. 


—— 
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1st. In the gangliated cord, which lies by the side of or on the 
bodies of the vertebrae, represented by these three ganglia. These 
fibers may pass to a ganglion above or below point of emergence. 

2nd. In masses of cells, which, with fibers, form pre-vertebral 
plexuses. These are single median and one each in the three cavities 
of the trunk. Some fibers connect with a ganglion, of the gangliated 
cord, by means of a collateral, then end in a prevertebral plexus. 

3rd. Others pass through gangliated cord and prevertebral plexus 
to end in a peripheral plexus and may have collaterals to a prevertebral 
plexus. 

4th. Some fibers afferent in nature. These carry sensation from 
the viscera. The reason is now apparent why the patient is so readily 
conscious of visceral conditions. 

The question naturally arises as to the function of these white 
rami. This has been determined for us by both the physiologist and 
the pathologist. 

1. Pupillo dilator. 2. Motor to the involuntary muscles of eyelid 
and orbit. 3. Secretory, (Visceral glands. Sweat glands). 4. Pilo 
motor. 5. Vaso motor. 6. Cardio accelerator. 7. Likely viscero-in- 
hibitor. (Stomach. Intestines.) 

An explanation of the morbid physiology of cases III, IV and VI 
is now very easy. In case three a third dorsal subluxation caused a 
severe gastritis. Mibers from as high as the third dorsal enter into the 
formation of the great splanchis nerve, which is the principal supply to 
the stomach. 

In case IV, third, fourth and fifth dorsal subluxated and a slow 
heart follows. A sudden injury drives these vertebrae forward. From 
this region originate the cardio-accelerator fibers. The injury here 
seemed to lessen impulses traveling along these nerves. A slow heart 
could be the only effect. 


In case No. VI, the second, third, fourth and fifth dorsal were an- 
terior, enlarged pupils, weak and painful eyes followed. The pupillo- 
dilators originated at second and third dorsal. The vasomotors for the 
head from second to fifth dorsal. The injury here was a constant stim- 
ulus to these two sets of fibers. On the one hand dilated pupils, on the 
other increased constrictor impulses, lessening the blood supply to the 
eyes with consequent weakness. 





























Such an explanation is quite sufficient except in one particular. 
_ Why such varied results? The subluxations are so nearly similar. 
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Some, too, in same spinal region. This is explained by the fact that 
nerve impulses travel most easily along pathways of least resistance. 
At all times the vitality of some organ in the body is lower than that 
of some other organ. The nerve pathways to such an organ are then 5 
those pathways of least resistance. Hence the viscus of slightly les- 
sened vitality gets the force of such a simulus. With one person one 
organ, with another person some other organ. 

Case No. V needs but little in explanation of the severe sweating. 
An irritant having a tetanizing effect on the fibers to the sweat glands 
will produce a copious flow of sweat, though the blood vessels of that 
area be constricted. This was true in this case, and the severe pain on 
the abdominal wall was proof of the strong stimulus, as it stopped im- 
mediately on removal of lesion. Hence the conclusion must be that 
these subluxations were severe irritants to sympathetic fibers, white 
rami, which resulted in disordered viscera. 

To epitomize: 1st. That subluxations act as irritants to nerves, 
unless sufficient to stop or lessen nerve impulses. 

2nd. Such irritation may be to either cerebro-spinal or sym- 
pathetic system, or to both, 


3rd. That impulses thus generated produce the motor, sensory 
and visceral disturbances. 


This terminates the study of the morbid physiology. The patho- 
logical picture is thus completed, and such knowledge ought to be of 
practical utility in our therapeutics. A synopsis of the whole will in- 
dicate the application : 

Ist. That morbid physiological conditions, motor, sensory, and 
visceral, were present. 

2nd. That these abnormal physiological conditions were due to 
morbid anatomical conditions. 

3rd. That the first cause, the external force, which produced the 
morbid anatomical conditions ceased to act. 

4th. That the exciting cause, the subluxations, remained. . 

To cure, a removal of the subluxations would be necessary. 

. To tell of the methods of removing such conditions is an old story, 
yet I will venture a few points. To lessen contracture is the first step. 
Can this be accomplished while the subluxation continues to generate 
impulses? To a great extent, yes. Any one of three methods may be 
employed. (a) Bring force to bear at right angles to the course of the 
muscle fibers. (b) Stretch the muscle by increasing the distance be- 
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tween origin and insertion. (c) Use steady pressure on the muscle. 

Frequently a combination of these methods yields quicker results. 
The following method of removing contractures in the sub-occipital 
region has been found very efficient. It may also be tsed to draw the 
occiput back on the atlas. Place the patient in the dorsal decubitus, 
while the physician stands at the head. To stretch the muscles of the 
tight side proceed as follows: Use the left hand as a fulcrum, by plac- 
ing the pain over the lobe of the ear, and the postero-lateral cranial 
region, the fingers in posterior cervical region. With the right hand 
grasp the occiput of the right side of the patient, fingers inserted 
_ deeply into the sub-occipital triangle. Draw upward strongly with the 
fingers while the head and neck is braced by or thrown over the ful- 
crum. Change the position of hands on head, neck and occiput to re- 
lax the left side. 

An anterior upper dorsal, whether one or more, presents many 
difficulties. A method which has been proven very efficient is as fol- 
lows: Place the patient on a stool; stand to the left of patient with 
body lightly resting against shoulder and scapula. With the left hand 
reach across the chest of the patient, arm under his left arm, grasp his 
right arm and draw it firmly across the chest, physician’s body at the 
same time pushing patient's left shoulder and scapula strongly for- 
ward and inward. Place the right hand beyond the spinous processes, 
press firmly and strongly outward with a pushing motion. This do on 
the opposite side. This movement faithfully used will not fail to ac- 
complish the desired result. 





BRIEF SUMMARY OF OSTEOPATHIC LEGISLATION. 
Vermont. 


Osteopathy legalized. 

Act approved November 24, 1896, 
Missouri. 

(a) Osteopathy declared not to be practice of medicine and sur- 
gery within meaning of previous enactments. 

(b) Any person having diploma from legally chartered and regu- 
larly conducted school of osteopathy and who has been in attendance 
at least four times at such school before graduation, shall be authorized 
to practice according to such system. No fee, except for recording cer- 
tificate ($1.00). , 

(c) Penalty for violation or noncompliance not less than $50 nor 

_more than $100 for each offense. 
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(d) No examination, 
Approved April 4, 1897. 
Michigan. 
(a) Diploma. 
(b) Fee $1.00. 
(c) Penalty (same as North Dakota). 
(d) Certificate does not authorize practice of medicine or sur- 
gery. 
Approved April 21, 1897. 
North Dakota. 


(a) Diploma from legally chartered and regularly conducted 
osteopathic school ; personal attendance four terms of five months each. 
(Hereafter “diploma” will signify all that follows in this paragraph.) 

(b) Fee, $1.00. 

(c) Penalty—Not less than $50, nor more than $100 for each of- 
fense. 

Became a law July 1, 1897. 


Towa. 


(a) Applicant must present diploma from legally incorporated 


school of osteopathy, recognized by Towa Osteopathic Association, 
wherein course comprises a term of twenty months, or four terms of 
five months each in actual attendance in such school, and which shall 
include instruction in anatomy, including dissection of a full lateral 
half of the cadaver, physiology, chemistry, histology, pathology, 
gynecology, obstetrics, and theory of osteopathy, with two full terms of 
practice of osteopathy. 

(b) Examination on subjects named (except theory and practice 
of osteopathy) before board of medical examiners (including one oste- 
opath). The examination to be conducted in the same manner and 
at the same place and on the same date as for M. D.’s. The same gen- 
eral average shall be required. (Those practicing at time of passage 
of law were allowed certificates on application, without examination.) 

(c) Fee, $10.00, 

(d) The holders not subject to provisions of section 2580 of the 
Code. : 

(e) Certificate does not authorize holder to use or prescribe drugs 
or perform major or operative surgery. 

(f) Penalty, not less than $300 nor more than $500 and costs of 
prosecution, and commitment till paid. For attempting to file the cer- 
tificate of another for his own shall be deemed guilty of forgery. ' 

(g) Itinerant osteopaths must pay license of $250 (similar to pro- 
vision for itinerant M. D.’s). 

First law approved March 31, 1808. 

Revised law approved spring of rgo2. 
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South Dakota. 


(a) Any person holding diploma from a legally incorporated 
and regularly conducted school of osteopathy of good repute as such 
and wherein the course of study comprises a term of twenty months, 
or four terms of five months each, in actual attendance at such school 
and shall include instruction in the following branches, towit: Anat- 
omy, physiology, histology, pathology, gynecology, obstetrics, and 
theory and practice of osteopathy, shall be granted certificate (after 
satisfying board that he is rightful holder, etc.) 

(b) Fee, $10.00. 

(c) Certificate does not authorize holder to use or prescribe drugs, 
nor perform major or operative surgery. 

(d) Penalty, not less than $100 nor more than $500. 

(e) Osteopathy declared not to be medicine in meaning of previous 
aw. 

Approved March 8, 1899. 


Tennessee. 


(a) Diploma. 

(b) Fee, $1.00. 

(c) Penalty, not more than $100.00 for each offense. 
Approved April 21, 1899. 


Illinois. 


(a) Examination before state board of health. 

1. For those who desire to practice medicine and surgery in 
all its branches. 

2. Those who desire to practice widwifery. 

3- Those who desire to practice other systems. 
Examinations sufficient to test the qualifications of applicant, ac- 
cording to system he expects to practice and license granted accord- 
ingly. 
(b) Fee, $15.00 (Ex. $10.00, license $5.00). 
(c) Those who practice “other systems” may not use medicine 
internally nor externally, nor perform surgical operations, nor call or 
advertise themselves as physicians or doctors. 
(d) Itinerant venders of drugs pay license of $25.00 per month, 
(e) Penalty, $100 for first offense, $200 for each subsequent of- 
fense, commitment in county jail till fine and costs are paid, or on 
failure to pay, not more than 30 days for first offense, nor more than 
go days for each subsequent offense. 
Approved June 17, 1887. 
Amended spring of 1899. 


Kansas. 


(a) State board of medical registration and examination. 
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(b) Meetings on second Tuesday of February, June and October 
(and others as designated by board). 

(c) Provisions made for those practicing at time of passage of bill, 

(d) After passage, M. D.’s not less than four terms of six months 
each, no two terms in same year, and examination, except for gradu- 
ates of legally chartered medical schools, at discretion of board. 
Osteopaths. 

(a) Diploma. Certificate must be recorded within 30 days after 
issued. 

(b) Fee, $1.00. 

(c) May not administer drugs or medicine or perform operations 
in surgery. 

(d) Penalty, not less than $50.00 nor more than $200 for each of- 
fense (practicing without license). For swearing falsely, be deemed 
guilty of perjury. 

Approved March 1, rgor. 


Ohio. 


State Board of Medical Examiners. 

State Committee of Osteopathic Examiners, 

(a) Examination before medical board in anatomy, physiology, 
obstetrics and physical diagnosis. 

(b) Examination before committee of osteopathic examiners in 
pathology, physiological chemistry, gynecology, minor surgery, osteo- 
pathic diagnosis, principles and practice of osteopathy. 

(c) Fee, $25.00. 

(d) Diploma or physician’s osteopathic certificate from a reput- 
able college of osteopathy, as determined by osteopathic committee. 

(e) The applicant must produce credentials of preliminary quali- 
fications before entering osteopathic college. 

(f) Certificate does not authorize holder to administer drugs or to 
practice major surgery. 

(g) The board may, in its discretion, upon recommendation of 
the osteopathic committee and the payment by the applicant of a fee 
of $50.00, issue certificates without examination to graduates of reput- 
able schools of osteopathy who for five years or more have been en- 
gaged in the practice of osteopathy in any other state. 

(h) Penalty, not less than $20.00 nor more than $500.00, or im- 
prisonment in county jail not less than 30 days nor more than one 
year, or both. For fraudulent representation, not less than one year 
nor more than five in penitentiary 

Bill amended spring of 1902. 
Indiana. 

(a) State Board of Medical Registration and Examination. 

(b) Diploma from osteopathic college, of which the standard of 
instruction shall be the same as required of medical colleges, except 
that instruction in materia medica is not required. 
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(c) Examination in (materia medica), therapeutics, theory and 
practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology. 

(d) Those practicing in the state at time of passage were ad- 
mitted on diploma, without examination. 

(e) Fee, $25.00. Entitles to re-examination. 

(f) Penalty, not less than $25.00 nor more than $200.00. 

(g). License does not authorize holder to administer or prescribe 
drugs. 

Compromise Bill, March 11, 1901. 
California. 

(a) State board of osteopathic ether 

(b) Meetings at state capitol or college of osteopathy, on third 
Tuesday of February and July (others as needed). 

(c) Prior to August 1, Igor, admitted to practice by diploma or 
examination, ; 

After August 1, 1901: 

(a) Diploma from legally incorporated college recognized by 
board, four terms, etc. No examination required. 

(b) Fee, $10.00, 

(c) May not use drugs or perform major surgery. 

(d) Penalty, not less than $50 nor more than $100 for each of- 
fense, or imprisonment in county jail not more than go days. 

(e) System of osteopathy declared not to be practice of medicine 
or surgery in meaning of previous act. 

Approved spring of 1gor. 


Montana, 


(a) State board of osteopathic examiners. 

(b) Meetings at state capitol first Tuesday of March and Septem- 
ber (others as needed). 

(c) Prior to March 1, 1901, admitted to practice by diploma or 
examination, 

After March 1, 1901: 

(a) Shall submit to examination in following branches, towit.: 
Anatomy, physiology, chemistry, pathology, obstetrics and theory and 
practice of osteopathy, and such other branches as are deemed advis- 
able by said board. } hd 

(b) Also diploma, etc., from school recognized py said board. 

(c) Fee, $20. (In case of failure to pass entitles to re-examina- 
tion at next meeting, without additional cost.) 

(d) May not use drugs or perform major or operative surgery, but 
if applicant. takes examination in medicine and surgery before state 
medical board may also practice medicine and surgery. 

(e) Penalty (Same as California). 

(f) Osteopathy declared to be not medicine or surgery in mean- 
ing of former act. 

Approved spring of 1901. 
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Wisconsin. 


Osteopaths licensed on practically same terms as M. D.’s. 

(a) State examining board of seven M. D.’s and one osteopath, 

(b) Examination in anatomy, histology, physiology, obstetrics, 
gynecology, pathology, urinalysis, toxicology, hygiene and dietetics 
diagnosis, theory and practice of osteopathy, 

(c) Diploma from a regularly conducted college of osteopathy 
maintaining the standard of the associated colleges of osteopathy and 
its requirements for matriculation and graduation and requiring per- 
sonal attendance for at least four terms of five months each, Those 
practicing prior to March 1, tgor, accepted on recommendation of 
Wisconsin State Osteopathic association, 

(d) Osteopaths, when so licensed, shall have the same rights and 
privileges as other physicians, but shall not have right to give or 
prescribe drugs, or perform surgical operations. (After September, 
1903, requirements for matriculation same as required of applicants 
from medical schools.) 

(e) Graduates of such schools entitled to take full examination of 
said board and may, if qualified, practice medicine and surgery. 

(f) Fee, $15.00. (Ex. $10.00, certificate, $5.00.) 

Approved May 6, 1901. 

Nebraska. 

(a) Applicant must have diploma from school or college in good 
standing as defined in section 2. 

(b) School in good standing defined as a legally chartered 
osteopathic school or college, requiring before admission to 
its course of study a preliminary examination in all the common 
branches; shall require 20 months attendance; its course of study shall 
include anatomy, physiology, physiological chemistry toxicology, his- 
tology, hygiene, pathology mptomatology, phy al diagnosis, ob- 
stetrics, gynecology, medical jurisprudence, osteopathic therapeutics 
and theory and practice of osteopathy, and especially requiring clinical 
instruction in the principles and practice of osteopathy of not less than 
four hours per week in the last ten months of its course; and having 
a full faculty of professors to teach its course, etc. 

(c) Certificate does not authorize holder to prescribe or use drugs 
or perform operative surgery. 

(d) For fraud in securing certificate may be punished for per- 









jury. 


(e) Penalty for noncompliance with provisions of this act, $50 to 
$300 and costs for each offense and commitment till paid. 

({) Same rules apply to osteopaths as to M. D.’s, with regard to 
reporting contagious diseases, deaths, births, etc. 

(g) Declared not to be medicine or surgery within meaning of pre- 
vious enactment. 


Approved April 1, 1gor. 


— 
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Connecticut. 


(a) State board of osteopathic registration and examination. 

(b) Meetings first Tuesday of March and September and others 
as board may appoint. 

(c) Provisions for those practicing, ete., at time of passage of bill. 
Subsequent to passage: : 

(a) Examination in Anatomy, physiology, pathology and prin- 
ciples and practice of osteopathy, or if he has practiced continuously 
for three years and can satisfy board as to fitness to practice. 

(b) Fee, $25.00. (If he fails $20.00 returned.) 

(c) May not use drugs or perform surgical operations. 

(d) Penalty, not less than $25.00 nor more than $100.00 for each 
offense. 

Approved June 17, 1got. 


Texas. 


(a) Has three boards—Allopathic, Homeopathic and Eclectic. 
Applicants of several schools take examination before the board repre- 
senting their respective schools. Others may choose the board before 
whom they take examination. An exception was made in the case of 
the osteopaths, no examination being required at present. 


Proposed Alabama Law. 


(a) State board of osteopathic examiners. 

(b) Meetings for examination second ‘Tuesday of July each year 
(and others as needed). 

(d) Diploma from a legalized, recognized and regularly conducted 
school of osteopathy in good standing as such at the time it was is- 
sued, 

(d) Examination before said board in anatomy, physiology, phy- 
siological chemistry, toxicology, osteopathic pathology, osteopathic 
gynecology and obstetrics, hygiene, theory and practice of osteopathy, 
osteopathic diagnosis, and minor surgery, and such other branches as 
are taught in well regulated and recognized schools of osteopathy, and 
deemed advisable by the board, and shall present evidence of having 
attended four terms of five months each in a legalized school (recog- 
nized by A. O. A.), provided a physician’s certificate issued by a reput= 
able school of osteopathy after an attendance of not less than two 
terms of five months each, may be accepted by the board on the same 
terms as a diploma, and the holder be subject to same regulations as 
other applicants. 

(d) Fee, $20.00, Entitles to re-examination. 

(e) Graduate of recognized school, in attendance, 80 per cent re- 
quired time practicing in state at time of passage, admitted on diploma 
and fee of $10.00. 

(f) Board may, at its discretion, accept in lieu of examination or 
diploma, the certificate of a board of osteopathic examiners of any state 
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or territory of the United States or any foreign country, whose stand- 
ards of qualification are equivalent to those of Alabama. 

(g) Board may grant temporary certificate. 

(h) May practice major or operative surgery after passing exami- 
nation in surgery before state board of medical examiners, which 


examination shall be given by medical board to any registered osteo- 
path on request. 


(i) Penalty, not less than $25.00 nor more than $100.00, or im- 
prisonment in county jail not more than 90 days. 

(j) May be revoked for cause. 

(k) Subject to same rules concerning death certificates, con- 
tagious diseases, etc., as other phvsicians, 


The Earlier and the Later Laws. 


Perhaps in no respect is the progress of osteopathy better indi- 
cated than in contrasting the earlier and the later laws framed for 
governing and regulating the practice, as indicated in the states of Mis- 
souri and Iowa. In the former no requirements are specified as to 
examinations or as to course of study, except the indefinite expression, 
“legally chartered and regularly conducted school of osteopathy,” and 
the requirement of personal attendance for at least four terms of five 
months each. In the latter it will be noticed the requirements are 
specific and definite and none but those who are thoroughly equipped 
need apply. 


In Vermont the only requirement was that the applicant should 
be a graduate of the Kirksville school. 


Back to Nature. 
By Ernest C. Bond, D. O., Sabetha, Kansas. 


“Back to Nature” was the decision of the congress of scientific 
medical men which met recently at Berlin, Germany. The main purpose 
of this meeting was to discuss ways and means of combating “The 
Great White Plague” (or tuberculosis), 

Professor Lorenz, the distinguished Austrian surgeon, operated 
upon some three hundred children for congenital dislocation of the 
hip-joint by what he termed “the bloody method” (by use of the knife), 
but many of his little patients died by this method. According to his 
own statement, he was not satisfied with his results and began to 
wonder if Nature did not furnish some means by which the difficulty 
could be overcome, and from this reasoning, he developed his bloodless 
method of correcting congenital dislocation of the hip, which is 


eminently successful. Dr. Lorenz did not retrogress when he went 
“Back to Nature.” 
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The breeding of fancy stock can be carried by artificial means to 
acertain point of perfection, and then what must be done? Every one 
who has investigated the question knows that the breeder reverts to 
the original stock or starting point, “Back to Nature.” 

It is an open question whether by all of our artificial means and 
scientific knowledge, we have been really able to improve upon nature. 
We certainly have not demonstrated our ability to do so in the treat- 
ment of consumption, as the congress at Berlin admitted. So far as the 
medical profession is concerned, the open air method is the very latest 
treatment for tuberculosis, and you perceive that in reality it is no 
treatment at all, but simply the allowing of Nature to take her course. 
Osteopathy adds something to this, however, the removal of any ob- 
struction to the vital forces of the lung tissue. 

Nature's forces always work harmoniously and ‘cain the nor- 
mal, if she is left unhampered. Doctors would have no basis upon 
which to work, were it not for the law which has existed from time 
immemorial and which bears Lister’s name, “the inherent capacity of 
every cell in the body to recuperate after injury.” 

If it is true that nature’s forces can be hampered,-it is just as true 
that they can be enhanced by proper means. Nature in her workings 
can be compared at times to an over-loaded engine. The engine may 
take her train over the grade, but she does so in a slow, laborious man- 
ner, and it takes a long time and much waste of fuel before she ac- 
quires great speed again. If she had received help at the proper time, 
she would have completed her run in less time, with less fuel, and with 
less wear and tear on the machinery. 

Now, the question presents itself, can the osteopath assist nature? 
We answer, “Most certainly and effectively.” The osteopathic watch- 
word is “adjustment,” so that the vital forces of the body can have un- 
impeded sway. There are those that say that all defects can be over- 
come by right thinking and right living. The writer is not prepared 
to contradict the statement. Perhaps this could be done in time, but 
does it not appeal to your reason that intelligent aid, with a view to 
assisting and adjusting nature’s forces, would shorten the time? I 
refer you to the example of the freight train. 

We sum up with the facts: Nature always tends toward the 
normal. The length of time it takes her to reach it depends upon the 
assistance or hindrance she gets. That osteopathy assists nature by 
rational and scientific means. Hence we give expression to the decision 
arrived at by the congress at Berlin, “Back to Nature.” 
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The Editor’s Own, 
aA RAR 


Dr. J. A. Still, Des Moines, Editor-in-Chief. 


A Reminiscence and a Forecasting. 


In looking over one of the early journals of osteopathy, (March, 
1897) the editor comes across the remarks of Dr. S. S. Still on the oc- 
casion of the celebration at Kirksville of the victory in securing the 
Missouri law legalizing the practice of osteopathy, It emphasizes the 


keynote of Dr. Still’s mind in the matter of upbuilding the science— 
hard work, high standard and wisdom in action. We therefore re- 
print it: 

“In this glad day of our triumph let us not forget that we are’ 
units in the great body politic as cells are units in our physical bodies. 
Let us rejoice that the acme of our success was reached on the day — 
when the two great parties that have alternately warmed—or cooled— 
the presidential chair, were changing places, and that the same cour- 
tesies that were being enacted by the two presidents—one before, the 
other after taking lunch—had their counterpart here in Missouri, when 
great men rose above partisanship, and Patterson and Pickler and 
Seaber clasped glad hands with the great silver champions, our goy- 
ernor and senate and house of representatives. 

“But in this haleyon hour let us remember that new obligations 
are imposed upon us. The searchlight of the scientific world will fol- 
low. us as never before. And now in the closing years of the greatest 
century of the world’s history let us acquit ourselves like men and 
women. Under other circumstances and in other days it was said 
that the footsteps of certain Missourians could be tracked almost to 
the door of the White House. Our friends are not only governors of 
states but even higher officers. Professional propriety prevents pro- 
ceeding further on this line. 
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“In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the one thought: all is not 
won. Our opponents have been conquered; may we not have to pray, 
‘Good Lord, deliver us from our friends,’ and from ourselves. We are 
on trial, before a great people as the jury; and it will rest largely with 
us and very largely with those present here today what the final ver- 
dict of the high ‘court shall be. 

“Brag, Bluff and Bluster are great men and yet they cannot fool 
all the people all the time. Hard, heavy, honest work will finally win 
the battle if it is ever won. Again T say, on our own heads will rest 
the dishonor of defeat if we finally lose the battle with such a great 
leader as ‘the old doctor.’ ” 





Broader Osteopathic Education. 

We are glad to observe in the Journal of Osteopathy, published 
in connection with the Kirksville school, that they are beginning to 
admit articles and arguments in favor of the broader osteopathic edu- 
cation, and we have felt sure for a long time that the managers of that 
institution would come to it and gradually recognize the necessity 
for all of those elements in an osteopathic education that will go to 
place the graduate practitioner on as broad a__ scientific basis 
as the best of any other school of practice. We refer to the article 
published in their last issue by Dr. Carl P. MeConnell (D. O., M. D2), 
formerly of their faculty and who has since taken on the degree of 
M. D., not because he expects to practice medicine, but to get the 
adjuncts and breadth which go with such a course. It is the policy 
of Still College to give these adjuncts, in so far as practicable, in con- 
nection with the course while it has been the argument of the old 
school that they are unnecessary or actually harmful, as leading the 
student to depart from the true and simple osteopathy. We feel sure 
that the old school will gradually join the practitioners generally in 
recognizing the security of the science of osteopathy from any injury 
or contamination by such adjuncts as pathology, symptomatology, gen- 
eral and special diagnosis. 

We quote from Dr. McConnell’s article as follows: 

“The future of osteopathy, from the present outlook at least, is 
going to be just what the colleges make it. If they will be careful 
whom they matriculate, thorough in their instruction, then, now and 
forevermore, osteopathy will be assured of the dignity of a school of 
medicine (in fact the school of the healing art). Its friends will not 
be obliged to constantly combat such criticisms as “an adjunct to 
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medicine ;” and, what is of more importance, insincerity within our — 


ranks will be an unknown thing. 

Sull further, it will not be necessary for the osteopathist to take 
any or all of a medical course elsewhere to round out his present 
education if he desires to obtain surgical or other special knowledge. 
I am positive it will be found to be true that the large majority of 


those who have taken courses in a medical college are among the most. 


ardent and sincere osteopathic disciples. In fact, in the very nature 
of things, they are manifestly more competent than those in the osteo- 
pathic field who spent only a comparatively few months in an osteo- 
pathic college at a period when pathology or chemistry formed a small, 
if any part, of the course, and judging from their criticisms, have had 
even less to do with those fundamental subjects since. In this con- 
nection, let me say, if it is necessary, that I am not attempting to 
uphold “drug education ;” my reference is to a few in the field, who, 
spending eight or ten months studying anatomy and physiology before 
entering practice, are, whenever occasion presents itself, rushing into 
print with statements that only bring upon themselves ridicule, to say 
nothing of a reflection upon the profession generally, by a display of 
gross ignorance of so vital a matter. By what right do they call the 
pursuit of knowledge “heterodox work ?” May I ask, in all fairness, 
what do such know about ‘medical education? 

“Why, T know a prominent osteopathic college whose professor 
of physiology has for the past two years taken special courses in a 
‘medical college. ' Did it make him a less capable osteopathic teacher? 
Where else at the present time could he obtain that knowledge? In- 
deed, look at the many good osteopaths who have taken dissection 
in a medical college!’ Hypocrisy? The answer is left to you, " * “3am 
Our schools should add to their course, so that any one can prosecute 
any and all osteopathic and surgical work. * * * Our ambition 
should be to become competent and_ practical physicians and not 
osteopaths in the narrower sense. We do much bragging and talking 
in generalities and talking what should be done instead of doing it. 
* * * It is evident that the course to pursue is to equip our col- 
legés to meet any or all legitimate legal requirements. If we are not 
going to be a school of medicine on an equal footing with other schools 
our destruction is clearly mapped out—a tail to the medical kite.” 

Fortunately no student of the S.C. O. has ever had occasion to 
go to a medical college for dissection, minor surgery, pathology or the 
other needed elements. 
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Health Department, 
a ARR 
Dr. C. W. Young, Ph. B., D. O. 


Pernicious Influence of Wealth. 


Ancient races degenerated on becoming prosperous. A most 
notable example is that of Rome. Her soldiers at one time represented 
the acme of endurance and hardihood, but when weakened by the 
coddling made possible by great wealth the empire of the world was 
overthrown by the barbaric races of the north and a thousand years 
of darkness overspread the world. No ancient nation ever had such 
accumulations as ours at the present time.» Our money kings have 
wealth that as compared to that of Croesus would make him appear 
like a pauper. : 

The great danger that threatens our existence is our wealth and 
the easy ways of living resulting therefrom. 


Physical Culture. 


However, the marked attention that is now paid to physical cul- 
ture is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Women are begin- 
ning to learn that pale cheeks and feeble bodies are undesirable, Health 
is becoming fashionable. Men are learning that a strenuous life is 
difficult without strong bodies. The president of the United States, 
coming from a wealthy family, is a most splendid example of the 
possible achievements of a man with a strong body. 

One of the evidences of the trend of public sentiment at the present 
time is the large number of advertisements of the various systems and 
methods of physical development. 

We expect the time to come when all the students in our educa- 
tional institutions will be compelled to acquire physical development 
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along with mental development. All the helpful movements and ex: 


ercises will be taught as thoroughly as Latin, Greek and geometry. 
We do not want athletics which is abnormal development, but we do 
want culture that produces a sound mind in a sound body. * ; 
Need of Apparatus. 


Probably the best indoor exercises which bring every muscle in the 
body into use are accomplished without any apparatus such as dumb 
bells, Indian clubs and chest weights. However, apparatus is valuable 
if it will add interest. A great deal of our physical development must 
come from dogged determination. Every good thing costs something, 

The more play and fun you can get out of an exercise the better. It is 
these features that make gymnasium work valuable, 
Possible Achievements Without Apparatus. 


Let a man have six feet square in a well ventilated room and won- 
ders can be accomplished in the line of physical development. He can 
acquire the grace and freedom of movement that come from the eradica- 
tion of all stiffness. He can have magnificently developed lungs and 
perfect poise of body, that is suggestive of unlimited power in reserve. 


If he lives right he may secure superb health. 
System of Physical Culture. 


Probably the best development can be accomplished by not fol- 
lowing any one system. Learn to give yourself the particular moye- 
ments you need at the different times you take your exercise. But this 
is not easy to do, particularly if you are inclined to be a little indolent. 
To some people the use of some particular system is necessary to keep 
them from neglecting their exerci It is astonishing to learn of the 
large variety: of extensive systems without apparatus. ‘Chere are the 
Stone method and the systems of Swoboda, Cocroft, Von Boeckman, 
Wagner, Thomas, MacLevy, Emerson, Urbahus, Barker and many 
othrs. 


Exercise for Strength. 

The attainment of great strength is ordinarily not desirable, But 
such attainment can be secured just as effectively without apparatus 
as with it. In exercising for health particular attention should be 
paid to the vital organs by developing the muscles around them in 
the chest and abdomen. If you secure great strength of the arms and 


legs, you may overtax the vital organs to keep these extremities prop- 


erly nourished, and to clear away the ashes resulting from the burning 
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of cells whenever any muscle is brought into use. One of the advan- 
tages of not using apparatus is the possibility of securing better de- 
velopment of the trunk. 


Difficuties. 


Exercise of an unused muscle will make it stiff and sore. If these 
feeble remarks should inspire you to take more exercise than that to 
which you are accustomed, don't be so foolish as to be disgusted with 


the whole thing, if you find yourself feeling lame and severely uncom- — 
fortable the next day. The worse you feel, the more sure you should - 


be that you have not been doing the right thing in not exercising. One 
of the penalties of wrong doing is greater difficulty in doing right. 
The man that smokes finds it hard to quit. This is just as surely true 
of any other evil habit. Return to natural ways of living always 
causes some unpleasant, feelings. The man is wise who doesn’t mis- 
interpret nature and who learns what is right and keeps going ahead. 


Movements. 


Housework and outdoor walking are not alone sufficient to bring 
such muscular development as is essential for good health. We should 
all learn movements, that can be practiced a few minutes every night 
and morning, so as to bring into use every muscle of the body. An 
unused muscle degenerates and such degeneration is harmful to the 
entire body. =, 

Besides the various ordinary movements of the arms and legs 
and bending, twisting and turning of the trunk, there are various 
specialized methods of development, on which are built up some of the 
different systems of physical culture. Stretching, vibrating tension 
and resisting exercises are among the most important of the special- 
ized methods. 

Stretching Exercises. 

These are beautifully illustrated in the cat after awaking from a 
nap. Sometimes it will be seen to extend one of the hind legs and 
slowly stretch it out as far as it will go and then hold it for an instant. 
Sometimes it will extend the front legs far forward and bow the back 
downward and appear to stretch every muscle of the body. The fact 
that animals stretch their muscles is a good indication that the exercise 
is natural and healthful for man. One good time to take such exercises 
is before arising in the morning. Breathe deeply and stretch the arms 
and legs with a will several time: 





s long es vou can hold your breath, 
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and it will help wonderfully to make a healthy start for the day. While 
standing on the floor there are many positions which may suggest 
themselves to the reader, where he can vary the exercise. The arms 
may be extended out in any direction, while you are holding your 
breath, trying hard to stretch the arm out still further. Clasp the 
hands back of the head and keep leaning as far backward as you ean 
while holding your breath. Stand on the right foot and stretch the 
left leg and toes as far back as you can while reaching forward and 
upward with the right arm and downward and backward with the left 
arm. Reverse the exercise, bringing the right leg back. These exer- 
cises are illustrated and described in volume IV of Physical Culture, 
page 251. 

Vibrating Exercises. 


Your hand is making true vibrations, where it is shaking a table, 
so that the water in a tumbler standing on the table rises.up in the.cen- 
ter and does not rise up against the internal surface of the tumbier. 
Such vibration is smooth, even and rhythmical and will feel pleasant 
when applied over the nerves of any sick person. It may take several 
weeks of practice to be able to make this kind of vibration. One may 
place his hand on the chest of another and vibrate so that most in- 
tense motion is felt by the latter and yet the hand of the former has 
scarcely any motion that can be seen by the eye. Every involuntary 
organ of the body has a rhythm of its own. The spleen, liver, kidneys, 
etc., have measured movements as well as the heart. When this 
rhythm is undisturbed, health is perfect. All the organs of the body, 
then keep perfect time, and delightful body music is played without a 
discord. Vibration tends to restore harmony. It may be produced by 
the hand of another or by a machine or by the voluntary muscles of 
the patient himself. 

Stand on one leg and lift the other forward and vibrate it as long 
as you can hold your breath. Then vibrate the other leg. The finer 
and more rapid you can make the vibration, the better effect they will 
have as an exercise. Stand on both feet and bend the knees slightly 
and use the muscles of the thighs for strong vibrations that will affect 
the entire trunk. You can vibrate the arms while holding them partly 


flexed at the elbow. The neck muscles can be greatly exercised in 
giving the head a thorough vibration. 
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Tension Exercises. 


These are accomplished by making a certain muscle or set of 
muscles very tense and holding them that way for several seconds. 
‘The value of the exercise is enhanced by taking a deep breath and 
holding it while continuing the tension. You can stand on the back 
end of a street car and take exercise as violent as playing baseball with- 
out arousing the attention of a single passenger. It assists one to 
secure complete control of the body to, be able to tense one muscle 
alone very severely and keep all the others thoroughly relaxed. One 
set of muscles after another should be brought into use until every 
muscle in the body has been exercised. 

Resisting Exercises. 

These may be accomplished in two different ways. First, one part 
of the body resisting the movement of another part; second, the action 
of a muscle can be resisted by its natural antagonist. 

The first method can be illustrated by placing the left hand in the 
right and then lifting up the right arm while resisting with the left, the 
second by flexing the arm at the elbow, by contracting the biceps while 
resisting with the biceps, the extensor of the arm, After a little practice 
| you can make the exercise seem like lifting a very heavy weight. This 
style of exercise forms the basis of the Swoboda system. He instructs 
his pupils to inhale while flexing the arm and then exhale while extend- 
ing it, when the biceps muscle does the resisting. From these remarks 
the reader can see how thoroughly the body can be developed without 
any apparatus whatever. All you need is a little will power and just 
a few minutes spared out of the twenty-four hours. Every muscle in 
the body can be developed while lying in bed or riding on a street car 
or in the narrow confines of,a room in a second class hotel. There 
should be no excuse for feeble, weakly bodies. 


AA 
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Some Interesting Cases. 
ins. a¢iahait. 


By a patient of Dr. C. H. Collier, Mrs. H. F. T. 


(We depart from our usual rule with regard to publishing testi- 
monials and present to our readers the following account by a patient 
of Dr, Collier, the successful blind osteopath, formerly of Deadwood, — 
5. D., now of Clarinda, lowa.—Ed.) 


“When I was nine years old 1 jumped from the roof of a one- 
story building and hurt my left limb. The family doctor, an M. D,, 
was called and pronounced my injury a sprained hip and treated me 
about six months, but I did not recover. Other M. D.’s were called 
and I was constantly treated until I was seventeen years old. Then I 
received a hard fall and became so much worse that | Was sent to an 
eminent physician who pronounced my injuries sciatic nerve trouble 
and weakness of tendons and treated me for eighteen months, but did 
not cure me. 

“I then took treatment from our family physician again for two 
years, when he advised me to go to Dr. Senn’s Institute in Chicago, 
the specialist on hip diseases, who had a brace made for me. I wore | 
the brace for three years, but was not cured. Then | went to consult — 
one of the best medical doctors in Leadville, S. D., and he pronounced 
my trouble sciatic nerve trouble, weakness of tendons, contraction of 
the muscles and bone rot of the fibula and treated me about iwo years 
and finally said I would have to have part of the fibula removed, 

“I then consulted Dr. C. H. Collier, D. O., of Deadwood, S. D., and 
after examination he found my kip was slipped and a curvature of the 
spine, also left clavicle and scapula forward and some of the ribs press- 
ing downward. I took ninety-one treatments from Dr. Collier, the last 
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one being over a year ago, and I can say that he has cured all my 
ailments, and I am strong and healthy. “MRS. Bue. T., 
“Perry, S. D.” 
Dysmenorrhea. Dr. M. E. Brown, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Miss E. S., aged 22, of Clinton, Iowa, came to me July 5, pulse 
160, obstinate constipation. At meustmal periods she had been con- 
fined to bed with severe pains for from four days to a week. She had 
enjoyed comparatively good health until last March, when she eom- 
menced taking treatment of a would-be osteopath for a general toning 
up of the system. She had no constipation or dysmenorrhea previous 
to that time. I found the second dorsal rotated to the right, the ninth 
dorsal rotated to the right and whole pelvis tipped forward. 

Result of Treatment. 

eeeu 


She has had no pain at menstrual periods since my first treatment 
and no constipation since second week of treatment. The heart 
beat is normal. [ have never made a local examination, though the 
so-called osteopath was giving her local treatments three times per 
week. e 
Typhoid Aborted? Drs. Maddux and Maddux. 

On a recent Wednesday evening I was called four miles to the 
country to see a case. A young lady not yet twenty had not been feel- 
ing well for several days, bowels loose and worse in the afternoons. 
She had high fever, neuritis in limbs, mostly in left, beginning with 
cramps, hacking cough, dry brown tongue, profuse sweating early in 
evening, delirious, very thirsty, some pain in abdomen. Manipulated 
abdomen very gently. Found fifth lumbar to left and when I got it in 
place pains in limbs were very much mitigated. Gave special atten- 
ton to vaso motor area and quieted patient so she slept some. Morning 
temperature when I left was 102!4; later it went down, and patient 
seemed a great deal better. At supper time no fever. About 10 o'clock 
violent cramps came on and again they called me. Patient had very 
high fever, perhaps 107 or 108. Relieved pains in limbs this time by 
hot water bottle to sacrum. Patient very delirious. Cold water 
brought on cramps, so as on previous evening we gave her hot water. 
Had had several bloody stools. . Inhibited at twelfth dorsal and man- 
ipulated bowels very gently indeed, in fact used vibratory movement 
nearly altogether, with gentle kneading of liver. Quieted patient by 
vaso motors, yet she passed very restless night, and in the morning 
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temperature was 104%. Kept hot water bottle on sacrum when indi _ 
cated and reduced fever by cold baths, bathing” one limb every fifteen 
minutes, going over the whole body by sections, until fever was down. 
By Friday evening patient was much better again. No more bloody 
stools though stools were frequent and loose. Rested well and morn- ; 
ing temperature was 98. Gave low diet for few days and in two weeks 
patient was up and around though very weak. There has been a dozen 
cases of typhoid here this summer and while this case did not develop 
all the symptoms, we think if the case had not been taken carly it would. 
have been a pronounced case of typhoid. What do you think? 

In diagnosing our cases we must hold in mind the different dis- 
eases which may approximate the same complex of symptoms, and if — 
in doubt be ready if possible in our treatment to meet the conditions 
of either alternative. An early diagnosis is always desirable, but some- _ 
times impossible, for the simple reason that certain developments of 
the disease, the peculiar temperature, range, etc., may be essential 
to a positive diagnosis. In the case of an aborted disease, if we grant — 
there may be such, the fact of its being aborted may preclude the pos- 
sibility of an absolute diagnosis, unless our familiarity be such that 
we can make a comparatively sure diagnosis from a few symptoms. 
In the present instance, the prevalence of typhoid and the presence of 
a number of typhoid symptoms, might be sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion to the physician in attendance that he had a case of typhoid, 
while he might not be absolutely sure of it. On the other hand, to 
one at a distance, in the absence of the typical temperature range and 
with other symptoms that might be otherwise accounted for, as by 
dysentery for example, we might hesitate in concluding that it was 
an unquestionable case of aborted typhoid fever. We are glad to know 
that in this particular instance the results, so far as treatment was 
concerned, were entirely satisfactory. It may have been a genuine 
case of typhoid, though at this distance, there seems to be also the 
possibility of a different diagnosis, as we have already suggested,— 
Editor. i a | 


Chronic Constipation. Dr. C. K. Struble, Hastings, Neb. 

“Mr. R., aged 60, came to me Sept. 15, complaining of biliousness 
and constipation. Had been constipated over twenty-five years and 
had continually to keep changing purgatives in order to make the 
bowels move at all. Attacks of biliousness came on as often as every 
week and sometimes oftener. Examination revealed the following con- — 
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ditions: Liver diminished much in size; spine very rigid throughout 
its entire length; some ténderness in upper dorsal region, but no bony 
lesions. In the cervical region the fifth was forward on the right side; 
atlas forward on the occiput on the left side; the sterno mastoid mus- 
cles quite badly contracted. Other neck muscles also contracted. The 
treatment was directed to stimulating the liver, thorough manipulation 
over the abdomen, general relaxation of the spine and correction of 
the cervical lesions. As the treatment progressed the bilious attacks 
became less frequent and at the end of two months they had ceased 
entirely and the bowels were perfectly regular. Incidentally the rheu- 
matism which had been in his right shoulder for some time also dis- 
appeared, 

Manual of Osteopathic Gynecology, by Dr. Woodall. 


Dr. C. W. Young, assistant editor of the Osteopathic World, has 
this to say of Dr. Woodall’s book: 

We are glad to welcome in the field of osteopathic literature “A 
Manual of Osteopathic Gynecology,” by Perey H. Woodall, M. D., D. 
O,, professor in the Southern School of Osteopathy, Franklin, Ky., 228 
pages. Price, $2.50. The language is clear and concise, and we be- 
lieve the purpose set out in the preface is fully realized. The preface 
is as follows: 

“An effort has been made to present osteopathic gynecology to the 
student and practitioner in the most practical and helpful manner. 
All that is not in accord with the best osteopathic authority and with 
the known facts of anatomy, physiology and pathology has been elim- 
inated, From the authorities on these subjects, many points of osteo- 
pathic interest hitherto not incorporated into osteopathic literature 
have been introduced. 

“The examination of a patient, oral, osteopathic, physical and 
pelvic, is minutely described. 

“The osteopathic causes of female diseases are brought promi- 
nently forward, the symptoms.are fully given, and the diagnosis of such 
diseases impressed upon the reader. 

“The treatment of each disease is complete, and is that which 
the outgrowth of experience and that which is dictated by scientific 
principles and common sense. <A special chapter is devoted to local 
or intravaginal treatments, for the reason that they are of great bene- 
fit in the treatment of*pelvic diseases and because osteopathic litera- 
ture is lacking in regard to them. Particular attention is given to the. 
method, force, frequency and contraindications for such treatments. 

“Menstruation—its disorders, their cause and treatment—and the 
menopause and its management, have received proper consideration. 

“This effort to add something of value for the benefit of the pro- 
fession is respectfully submitted to the consideration of all lezitimate 
osteopaths.” 
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The Inquiry Department, 
: aaana 
Dr. Clifford E, Henry, Minneapolis, M.D., D.o, 


This department is conducted for the benefit of the practitioners out in the fleld. We 
are the first of the osteopathic journals to institute such a department, and trust the prac 


titioners will feel at liberty to use it for inquiry on any subject osteopathic. 


;_. In writing for help on a cane; give only the patient's initials, and we will use only your 
initials in signing the inquiry. In all cases give a full but concise account of the case. We 
would like to have a report on cases that have come before this department. In referring to 
& previous case always refer by number. “ i 

dress all letters for this department to ‘ Inquiry Department” The Northern Osteo- 
Path, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Number 22. Can an osteopath cure a case of varicose veins in the 
legs? I have a patient that has them very badly and I have not been 
able to help her. W. B.S., Di@i 

Answer: If there is a rupture of the muscular coat of the vessel 
wall so as to permit the vein to form large blue knots, it has been my 
experience that nothing can be done. I always advise such patients 
to wear a bandage or an elastic stocking. The danger in such cases 
is that there will be a complete rupture and an ulcer will form. [In 
all cases where such measures do not suffice, surgical interference is 
indicated and should be resorted to.—Editor.] In cases with a sim- 
ple dilitation of the veins good results can generally be se- 
cured. The obstruction to the flow of blood may be contraction 
of the fascia around the inguinal region, or farther down the leg, con- 
stipation, impaction of the bowel, and it is not at all uncommon for a 
woman:to have varicose veins during the last month of pregnancy, 
The treatment consists in relaxing the issues and frecing the circula- 
tion in the leg, overcoming any constipation. If the woman is pregnant 
and the abdominal wall very relaxed, I usually advise that she wear 
an abdominal supporter, which not only adds to her comfort, but takes 
off some of the obstruction to the circulation in the legs, 


Number 23. 


Is there a law governing the practice of osteopathy in the state of 
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Minnesota? 1 know of several persons who give osteopathic treat- 
ments whom I know have never attended an osteopathic college. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. 


\t the present time any one can call himself an osteopath and 
give treatments, but an effort is to be made during this session of the 
legislature to secure a law to recognize and regulate the practice of 
osteopathy. 

These osteopathic pretenders do the science of osteopathy a vast 
amount of harm. They rarely have any knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology and really only give a mediocre massage treatment. A per- 
son who takes treatment of one of these pretenders is very apt to be- 
come disgusted with osteopathy or receive a wrong idea of the science. 


Number 24. 

-atient thirty-eight years old; has worked hard all his life and 
has never been sick in bed a day since he was a child. His present 
trouble is piles. He first noticed them about three years ago, but they 
have not caused him much trouble until this winter. I have tried to 
give him local treatments, stretching the sphincter, etc., but it causes 
him so much pain that he cannot endure it. I should like to know what 
to do. A. E., D: Oi 


Answer. 

The three most common causes of piles, | have found, are con- 
gestion of the liver, causing a retardation of the venous blood in portal 
circulation and a consequent congestion of the rectal veins ; over action 
of the sphincters causing a local disturbance and generally causing ex- 
ternal piles; constipation, with impaction in the sigmoid flexure. If 
there is not very much dilitation of the veins the chances are very good 
that the case can be cured by freeing the venous circulation. In some 
cases, however, it is necessary to resort to surgery. At least one-half 
of the cases now operated upon could be cured by osteopathic treat- 
ment. I have sometimes secured results where other means have fail- 
ed by connecting my Pratt's rectal speculum with the positive pole of 
my Faradic battery, placing the negative pole over the abdomen or 
back, and then gently dialating the sphincter. 





Number 25. é 
I have a patient four years old with an enormous head for a child 
of that age. It is a case of hydrocephalus. The child seems very 
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bright, but the head is so large that it cannot hold it up. The parents 
have done everything for the child and now want to try osteopathy. 
What is the cause of this condition and how shall I treat it? 


A. H., D,.@; 
Answer. 7 

In every case of this kind that I have examined I have found a 
decided irregularity of the cervical vertebra and in most every case a 
history of difficult labor with instrumental delivery. 

There is an increase of fluid in the ventricles of the brain. The 
fluid of the interior of the brain is continuous with that of the exterior 
through the foramina of Majendi, Key and Retzius: thus the pressure 
on the brain substance is equalized. This fluid is due to a congestion 
and a disturbance of the equilibrum of circulation of the brain. li the 
case is seen late all you can promise the parents is to stop the abnormal 
growth of the head and thus prevent idiocy, which is a frequent condi- 
tion in these cases. If seen very early you have very good chances of 
making the child normal. 

The treatment is to correct the lesions of the cervical vertebrae, 
but be guarded in your prognosis, 

[As additional causes of hydrocephalus, tumors of the base of the 
brain and chronic basilar meningitis should be kept in mind, also syph- 
ilitic infection. Some cases are attributed to tuberculosis, but this is 
more doubtful. There are also many congenital cases, the condition 
haying begun in intra-uterine life, some dying in utero, while in other | 
instances delivery is accomplished only by puncture of the head. As 
to treatment, operative measures have been tried, but surgical treat- 
ment has been of little avail in these cases, being most frequently fol- 
lowed by dire results.]—Editor-in-Chief. 


Number 26. 


Patient is a young lady about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
who, about four years ago, slipned and fell on a stone sidewalk, striking 
the inner and inferior point of the left knee. She felt no effect for eight 
months afterward, except a shght soreness. Began to swell and was 
extremely painful to touch, but could bend the knee. Family physician 
(M. D.) pronounced it white swelling. 


Afterward consulted and was treated by four specialists (M. D.’s). 
Two of whom pronounced it white swelling and two synovitis. The 
limb was put into a plaster Paris cast by three of them. Under the last 
of these the joint became stiff and the patella became ankylosed to 
the femur. There is also a slight deformity, the foot being turned out- 
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ward. It is extremely sensitive to touch in front of the head of the 
tibia, The case came to me about two and a half months ago. I have 
treated her osteopathically and electrically. I find no lesions in the 
lumbar or sacro-iliac regions or about the hip joints. All soreness is 
confined to the knee. There is considerable improvement. I diagnosed 
the case as rheumatoid arthritis. What line of treatment would you 
suggest? OD: AS Deg: 
Answer. 

This case suggests one condition that might be present, that is, a 
Brodie’s abscess. It occurs in the cancellous structure of the ends of 
bones and usually in the head of the tibia. This abscess is always 
chronic, taking at times months to develop, and I have seen cases in 
which only a drop or two of pus was obtained when the abscess was 
opened. In advanced cases, there may be oedema and discoloration 
of the skin, 

If from these suggestions or if you wish to read up on the sub- 
ject, see some good book on surgery you decide it is a Brodie’s abcess 
the treatment is to open and drain. 

If it is not an abscess, or if an abscess is forming, but in the early 
stages, I would advise the use of a dry hot air apparatus, one of Betz’s 
knee apparatus would do very nicely. At first use only about 300 de- 
grees F’., but increase to 400 degrees F. If it is a case of synovitis or 
rheumatism, you could not have a better adjunct to your regular treat- 
ment. 


Number 27. 
Can a woman have her regular monthly periods and be pregnant? 
C. 3B. %; Dee: 
Answer. 


There are a few cases on record where a woman has menstruated 
each month during the pregnancy. I have had cases where the woman 
menstruated during the first three months. Any flow of blood during 
pregnancy is usually to be regarded as sign of threatened termination 
of pregnancy, placenta previa or new growth. 


Number 28. 


I have a small boy eight years old that has very bad nasal trouble. 
There are several large polypi in his nose and he is compelled to breathe 
through the mouth all the time. What is the cause of such growths 
and how could I treat him? j. A. SD: 
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Answer. 


The cause of these tumors is a condition of continued congestion 
of the mucous membrane of this area. The cause of this continued — 
congestion may be local irritation, cervical displacement or reflex irri- 
tation. In older people I find that pelvic troubles very frequently cause 
a diseased condition to exist in the upper air passages. 14 

In the treatment of a case so severe as the one you describe, T_ 
would advise an operation to remove the growths by a nose and throat 
specialist, then seek out the cause, and remove that, otherwise the 
tumors will reform, vo 
cause and remove that, otherwise the tumors will reform. 

Osteopaths by States. 

The following is approximately the distribution of osteopaths in 
the various states, as shown by the recent osteopathic directory, pub- 
lished by the American Osteopath Co. Of course changes are takin 
place constantly and all names have not been entered in the directory, 
but the table is a fair representation of the distribution among the 
several states. It does not look as if the field were entirely occupied 
yet. The fear that there will soon be no room for osteopaths does 
not seem to be well grounded. 

Alabama +++ 17 Nebraska 
Arizona i Nevada 
Arkansas +» 15 New Jersey . 
California New Mexico .. 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut .. oi North Carolina . 
Delaware As North Dakota .. 
District of Columbia ....... Ohio 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia ... 3 Oregon 
Idaho ... 
Illinois Rhode Island 
Indiana 2 South Carolina 
Indian Territory 2 South Dakota 
Towa =% ‘Tennessee 

as Texas 
Kentucky fe Utah 
Louisiana as 
Maryland eye Virginia 
Maine = Washington 
Massachusetts ... a West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota Dominion of Canada 
Mississippi Be Hawaii 
Missouri ay England 
Montana 
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From the Field. 


aeAARA 


Minnesota. 


The State Osteopathic Association meets the second Friday of 
every month. At present it is very much interested in the fate of a 
bill before the legislature, which at present is in the hands of a leg- - 
islative committee made up of Dr. C. W. Young, president of the as- 
sociation, Dr. Hl. Clay Camp, vice-president, and Dr. Bemis, who 
holds the position of legal adviser to the association. The meetings 
are well attended and a fixed purpose is manifest to secure legislation 
this winter. 

Officers of the Associated College of Osteopathy. 

The officers of the Associated Colleges are: President, Dr. S. S. 
Still, Des Moines, Iowa; vice-president, Dr. Robert Collier, Franklin, 
Ky.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. H. 1. Hewish, Wilkesbarre, Pa. : 
Georgia. 

Dr. Newell Turner, secretary of the Georgia Osteopathic As- 
sociation, in a very interesting letter, made note of some facts which 
we take the liberty to publish. 

Speaking of Drs. Mayhugh and Wilkes and the practice of osteo- 
pathy in Savannah, including his own experiences, he made plain 
the fact that the people who patronize osteopathy are among the best 
in that city. He believes the South offers to its larger towns and 
cities a fine field for the profession. Incidentally he spoke of the town 
of Statesboro, sixty miles from Savannah, offering a good opening 
for a bright, energetic and competent osteopath. The doctor has been 
to that town, running down there at intervals for some time past and 


. 
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has gathered around him quite a number of patients. ‘The right man 
or woman could get a guarantee. Savannah is well supplied, but the 


field throughout the state, outside of Savannah and Atlanta, is a prom- — 


ising one. 
Oklahoma. ‘i 

The people of Oklahoma are wide awake and progressive in every 
department. The osteopathic physicians of that territory (soon. to be 
a state) have organized the Oklahoma Association of Osteopathy, with 
the following officers: J. M. Rouse, D. O., president, Oklahoma City; 
E. M. Bailey, vice-president, Normen; JigAe auoss, D. O}, secretary, 
Oklahoma City; Clara Mahaffay, D. O., treasurer, Oklahoma City; 
the above with I. F. Mahaffay, D. O., Guthrie, constitute the executive 
committee. 

We congratulate them. Copies of our magazine will go to their 
~ legislators so that they may personally know something more of this 
science and system of practice. 

Oregon. 

A meeting of the Oregon osteopaths was held recently in Portland 
for the purpose of forming an organization and to formulate a bill 
to present to the next session of the legislature looking toward the ree- 
ognition of the new science. The legislature will be asked to pass a 
law providing for the licensing of osteopathists of the state and plac- 
ing them on the same footing as doctors of the medical profession. It 
is expected that they will also ask for an osteopathic state board to ex- 
amine applicants. Four years ago a bill was introduced in the Oregon 
legislature to debar the practice of osteopathy in the state. The meas- 
ure was defeated after a hard fight. Two years later a bill was framed - 
for the same pfirpose and came very near passing before the osteopaths 


were apprised of its nature. They were led to believe that the bill 


was of a mild character and did not affect them. When they learned 
that the bill was designed to exclude the practice of osteopathy they 
opposed the bill and it was defeated. When the first attempt was 
made to exclude the osteopaths there were only three or four in the 
state, but they succeeded in defeating the proposed legislation. Now 
there are about forty and in the meantime a number of other states 
have given recognition to osteopathy, so there seems to be more rea- 
son to expect favorable legislation. ; 








i 
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California. 


The Los Angeles County Osteopathic Association held its annual 
mecting and banquet in Los Angeles on November 27. Covers were 
laid for about fifty. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Dr. Carl H. Phinney; secretary and treasurer, Dr. Jessie B. 
Johnson, and Dr. Daisy Hayden, as third member of the official board. 
The following toasts were given: Dr. A. T. Still, Dr. Woodruff ; “Our 
National Association,” Dr. C. H. Phinney; “Our State Association,” 
Dr. R. D, Emory; “Our County Association,” Dr. Jessie B. Johnson; 
“The Science of Osteopathy,” Dr. C. A. Whiting; “The Art of Osteo- 
pathy,” Dr. Louise Crow; “Our Present Position,” Dr, D, L. Tasker. 
Dr. Cora Newell Tasker, the retiring president, presided. The event 
was a fitting close of a year of earnest, enthusiastic, prosperous work. 
Colorado, 

At a recent meeting of the Colorado Osteopathic Association, the 
legislative committee reported that a bill had been drafted and would 
be submitted to the osteopaths of the state for criticism or suggestion. 
A new office of corresponding setretary was created and Dr. Je Ae 
Cunningham elected to the position. 

Connecticut. 


The Connecticut State Board of Osteopaths will hold their next 
examination Feb, 4th, 1903. H. W. RILEY, 

Recorder, 
Indiana. 

The Indiana Osteopathic Association was reorganized on Dec. 20, 
1g02, at which time the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. Charles Sommers, Muncie; vice-president, Dr. 
D. Ella McNicol, Frankfort; secretary-treasurer, Dr. George Tull, 
Indianapolis. We have a membership of twenty-four. 

GEORGE TULL, Secretary. 


College Notes. 


S. C. O. College Notes. 
Dr. P. C. Schenkelberger, of the January class, 1902, called at the 


college recently on his way from Chicago to Sabetha, Kansas. 


Dr. Kathryn Gallivan, of Oakland, Iowa, January class, 1902, 
_ visited the college Dec. 20th. She is enjoying prosperity and an excel- 
lent practice. 
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Dr. Cubbage, a senior at the A, S. O., called Noy. 20th on the way 
to his old home at Ida Grove. He was entertained by Dr. Lena Cres- 
well and Dr. J. W. Bledsoe, former college mates, now at the S.C.0. 7 
taking post graduate work with others from the field. 


Death of Dr. Blanche Wells. yg 


Miss Della Blanche Wells, D. O., of the January class, 1902, S.C. — 
O., died at her home at Smith Centre, Kansas, Nov. 12, 1902, of dia- 
betes. She had been home from Winfield two weeks, being compelled 
to give up her practice on account of failing health. Dr. Wells was 4 
member of the Christian church and highly esteemed by all who — 
knew her. The Smith County Journal thus speaks of her faithful 
work: “As a teacher in the schools of this county, as a student at the 
various institutions of learning which she attended and as a physician 
attending her patients she was ever found doing her best, no task be- _ 
‘ing so trivial as to justify her in passing it over lightly.” 


To the Alumni of the S. C. O.: 


! wish I could find words to express the pleasure it gave me to 
attend the A. O. A. convention at Milwaukee last summer. From the 
minute of its first call to order to the very close, every hour was filled 


with those papers and discussions that we need. ‘ 

It is all right to think your own individual way the best, but you 
don’t know you can prove it until you get into an argument with the 
other fellow. The discussion sharpens your wits, makes you study 
your position more carefully, strengthens your convictions and keeps 
you growing. . 

‘That is what we all are looking for—GROWTH. Osteopathy is 
growing, firmly, steadily, fighting every inch of her way, and every 
live, conscientious osteopath ought to be in line with the movement, — 
The way to do it is to join the A. O. A., read its Journal and case re- 
ports, and attend its conventions. I can assure you if you attend one 
you will never willingly miss a second. 

Such a thing as prejudice does not exist in the A. O. A. Every 
graduate of every college is welcomed in the same way and a hearty, 
good welcome it is, too. I hope to see every one-of “our folks” at 
Cleveland next summer. Fraternally yours, ; 

EDYTHE ASHMORE, D. O., 
Trustee A. O. A. 
Nov. 1, tgo2. 


A Bit of History. 

In'the second session of the Forty-sixth congress (June 12, 1880,) 
Mr. Hatch, from the committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing report : 

“The committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5713) granting a pension to A. T. Still, have considered the 
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same, and report. (Then follows the report giving the grounds for 
the following.) 

“In view of these facts, the committee report the bill back to the 
house, with a recommendation that it do pass.” 


The familiar face of Dr. Blanche I. Thoburn, of Mount Pleasant, 
about the corridors of the college during the holidays reminded us 


of old times. Dr. Thoburn is ever a welcome visitor at Still college. 
S. C. O. College Notes. 


Dr. M. M. Palmer, of the first full two years’ class in Still college, 
is becoming a globe trotter. We learn from his friend, Dr. Holmes, 
of Troy, Mo., that Dr. Palmer has been during the last year touring 
in South Africa and went thence to Europe, being now in London. 
His parents, of High View, Mo., are looking for him home in the near 
future. We will expect to have an article from Dr. Palmer on “Osteo- 
pathy in South Africa” on his return. 


Our worthy graduates, Drs. McDowell and Carpenter, report very 
good prospects for osteopathic legislation in Utah this winter. They 
have a good state association. Although the membership is not large 
it is thoroughly select. Drs. McDowell, Carpenter, Hibbs and Rayner 
have been bearing most of the expense of securing legal recognition 


for osteopathy, but from this time forward all the regular graduates 
will join in the good work. 


Dr. Florence A, Barton, one of the last June graduates of S.C. O., 
has made arrangements to succeed Dr. Mathel G. Bolks with Dr. H 
W. Maltby at Mankato, Minn. Dr. Barton recently visited that city 
and is much pleased with it in every way. 


Dr. Netta Reasoner, of Adel, Iowa, January class, igor, S. C. O., 
made the college a pleasant visit recently. Dr. Reasoner is enjoying a 
nice practice at Adel. 

Mr, Arthur E. Witham, who entered with the class which grad- 


uated in June, 1902, but dropped out for one year, is back to com- 
plete the course. 


R. Guy Sutherland, who has also been out for a term or so. has 
re-entered the college and taken up the work with new energy. 


Dr. W. Ammerman, one of the pioneer osteopaths of the South, is 
just recovering from a long siege of typhoid fever through which he 
has been nursed by his good osteopathic wife. 


Mr. W. F. Bates, January. 1903, S. C. O., and Dr. Belle Barker, 
June, 1go1, S. C. O., were united in marriage at Chesterhill, Ohio, Aug, 
31, 1902. The couple kept the secret to themselves until Dec. 23, Mr. 
Bates continuing his studies at the college and Dr. Barker continuing 
her practice at Chesterhill until the holidays, when she joined her 
husband at Des Moines to await his graduation. 
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Drs. Robert E. Anthony and Vinton J. Clark, of Springfield, Il, 
both of the June class, 1902, were visitors at the S. C. O. during the 
holidays, though at different times. Drs. Clark and. Anthony have a 
very fine practice at Springfield, it being altogether in excess of their 
most sanguine expectations. 


Drs. J. S. and Nannie R. Ball-Baughman, formerly of Burlington, 
lowa, have located at St. Augustine, Fla., and have opened their office 
at 105 St. George street, opposite Magnolia hotel. Success to Drs. 
Baughman in their new home in the Southland, 


W. A. Crawford, D. O., who, for a number of years has been at the 
head of the Buffalo Institute of Osteopathy, has taken into partner- 
ship, A. B. Clark, D. O., and they will together continue the practice 
in Buffalo at the present offices, suites 748-752 Ellicott Square. Dr. 
Crawford, by his business energy and osteopathic skill, has built up a 
splendid practice in Buffalo during the last four years, with a good 
record in this and other states, and Dr. Clark in nearly two years has 
successfully established himself in Buffalo, with offices at Niagara 
Falls and North Tonawanda. They retain the services of Dr. A. P, 
Bidwell, a graduate of the S. S. Still College of Osteopathy, one of Dr, 
Crawford’s former associates in practice, and he, with Dr. Clark, will 
divide time between Buffalo, Niagara Falls and North Tonawanda: 
This partnership combines business ability, high professional skill and 
energy, and is destined to increase the practice and usefulness of the 
respective members. 


“Science,” Dec. 12, 1902. 

Extracts of the address of President of the Botanical Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Belfast meet- 
ing, 1902. 

“The importance of the study of physiology as bearing upon the 
problems of the morphologists has, I need hardly say, been fully ree- 
ognized by the workers in that field. I may quote here a sentence 
or two from the address of one of my distinguished predecessors, who 
said at Liverpool, ‘There is a close relation between these two branches 
of biology, for from that point of view we see that all the characters 
which the morphologist has to compare are, or have been, adaptive. 
Hence it is impossible for the morphologist to ignore the functions of 
those organs of which he is studying the homologies. To those who 
accept the origin of species by variation and natural selection there 
are no such things as morphological characters, pure and simple. There 
are not two distinct categories of characters—a morphological and a 
physiological category—for all characters alike are physiological.” 

Thus after seven years of effort, Dr. S. S, Still finds his position 
endorsed by the highest authority, for if osteopathy is applied phy. 
siology and applied anatomy, then osteopathy can and should be taught 
from the beginning. 
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Dr. Bertha E. Sawyer, of the June class, 1902, S. C. O., has located 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Although her office was not opened up un- 
til November, she has already a fine practice, having had all she could 
do since the first of December. 


Dr. Lulu M. Gilbert, of Bloomfield, Iowa, was a visitor at the S. 
C. ©. during the holidays. 


T. N. Wilson, D. O 
Spokane, Washington, 322 
ate of the A. S. O. 


Dr. Ernest C. Bond, of Sabetha, Kansas, made Still College a 
pleasant visit during the holidays. We are pleased to announce a 
contribution also from the pen of Dr. Bond, which will appear in this 
or an early issue. 


C. W. Proctor, Ph. D., D. O., for five years a member of the 
faculty of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., and 
Mrs. A. H. Proctor, A. M., D. O., specialist in diseases of women and 
children, have located at Buffalo, N. Y., suite 835-7 Ellicott Square. 






formerly of Clarinda, Iowa, has located in 
-3-4 Mohawk block. Dr. Wilson is a gradu- 


Dr. A. G. Hildreth, of the American School, has been again elected 
to the Missouri legislature. 


Dr. John H. Murray has formed a partnership with Dr. Walter J. 
Novinger, of Trenton, N. J. 


We learn indirectly of the marriage of Dr. E. D. Bennett, of 
Kansas City, Kans., on Christmas day, and extend congratulations, al- 
_ though we have not as yet received the details. 


Dr. V. D. Thomas, graduate of the Northern College, 1900, has 
located in the Auditorium building, Chicago, where he will be glad 
_ to receive his friends. 
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Dr. J. C. Rule, January class, 1903, S. C. O., has been employed as 
private physician of the Finkbine family, of Des Moines, and will ac- 
company them on their trip to California, where they will spend the 
summer. The trip will include a visit to Los Angeles, Pasadena, San 


lrancisco and other points, including sea voyages, pleasure trips to the 
mountains, ete. 


Dr. Sara E, Spicer, of Minneapolis, spent Xmas with her father’s 
family in Omaha. 


Dr. J. Martin Littlejohn is quite recovered from his injuries re- 
ceived in November last in a street car collision in Chicago. His 
many friends will be glad to know that he is recovering, 


Dr. Bailey, secretary of the Minnesota State Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, has opened offices in the Medical block, Minneapolis, 


Dr. Virgil Hook, late of the Atlantic School 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., has removed to Mt. Clemans, Mich. 
engage in practice. 


of Osteopathy, ‘ 
. where he will 


Dr. C. V. Kerr, of Cleveland, Ohio, will start the 14th instant fora 
trip to Cuba. The doctor is to be congratulated upon being able to 
spend a midwinter so enjoyably. : 


Dr. A, O. Gates will join Dr. C. Le Rider in a partnership for the 


practice of osteopathy in Detroit, Mich. We wish the new firm suc- 
cess. 


Dr. Fiedler, of Seattle, Wash., after reading the booklet, ordered 
fifty copies. 


Dr. BB: Thompson, until recently of Great Falls, Mont., has ® 
opened an office in Walla Walla. We are informed that he regards his — 
prospects as good. 


Dr. Dain L. Tasker, one of the most scholarly men in osteopathy 
and now rapidly rising as an author, sent the publishers of The Osteo- 
pathic World the following greeting for the new year: William R,_ 
Dobbyn & Sons, Minneapolis: I am in receipt of a copy of Dr, 
Littlejohn’s article on The Science of Osteopathy, published by 
yourselves. You have certainly done something worth while by issu- 9g 
ing this attractively bound booklet, which will reach and satisfy a 
class of readers who are irritated by the usual osteopathic literature, 
You have shown considerable acuteness in your selection of the article, pra 
best, suited to the present needs of the practicing osteopath. I desire | 


to back my judgment of the value of this booklet by ordering fifty, 
copies.—Dain L. Tasker, D. O. 




















Dr. C. E. Henry, Globe building, and Dr. Herron, Century build. — 


ing, both of Minneapolis, place fresh orders for the booklet every few 
days. 
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Dr, Edythe Ashmore, a member of the A. O. A. publication com- 
nittee, is making herself very active and useful in promoting the in- 
trests of the national association. 


Dr. Frederick W. Sherburne, 382 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, 
rdered first ten copies of Dr. Littlejohn’s booklet, “The Science of 
steopathy,” and almost immediately after receiving the shipment 
dered ninety more. 


Dr. G. W. Stern, Baltimore block, St. Paul, finds a constant de- 
nand for the booklet, and do also Drs. Moeling & Moeling. 


Dr. C. W. Young, the president of the Minnesota State association, 
fas had three or four installments of the booklet and will soon want 
nore 


The first edition is almost gone. A second edition, improved, will 
issued in February, this year, 


After the ceremony a reception was held by Mr. and Mrs. Flan- 
an, after which they left for a short trip to Boston, and will later 
ake an extended visit to St. Louis and other western cities. They 
ill be “at home” to their friends after January 1, at 574 Westminster 
eet. 


Dr. Charles C. Reid, of the firm of Reid & Millard, at 1 Chatham 
reet, Worcester, Mass., sold his interest there to Dr. Millard and has 
ened an office at 307-308 Temple Court, Denver, Colo, 


wo Iowa Men. 


At the meeting of the National Association of the State Univer- 
ities, held in Washington, D. C., January, 1903, Prof. George Mc 
ean, president of the University of Iowa, was elected president of 
he association. At the last meeting of the National Osteopathic As- 
ciation, held at Milwaukee, Dr. S. S. Still, president of Still College, 
les Moines, was elected president of the Associated Colleges of Osteo- 
athy. 






upid Scores Another Triumph. 


The Daily Journal and Evening Bulletin, the two leading daily 
pers of Providence, R. I., chronicle the marriage last month of Dr. 
arles D. Flanagan to Miss Jennie Gilmore. Dr. Flanagan has won 
is Spurs as an osteopathic physician and has a large and growing 
actice in Providence. The Osteopathic World sends congratula- 
ns, and takes the liberty to republish an account of the late happy: 

yent. The report is as follows: 


Miss Jennie E. Gilmore and Dr, Charles D. Flanagan were mar- 
ied at 7 o'clock at the residence of the bride’s father, B. F. Gilmore. 
Many friends of the popular young couple were present. The cere- 
nony was performed by Rey. B. F. Simon, of St. Paul’s M. E. church; 


; 2 
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Dr. Robert M. White, of the June class, rg02, S. C. O., has joined * 
his brother, Dr. J. T. White, at Freeport, Illinois, where they have 
opened a sanitarium, said to be one of the best of its kind in the Missis- 
sippi valley. Dr. White, familiarly known among the students as “Bob 


White,” was very popular while at Still College, and we are pleased to 
learn of his success. 


Dr. Leslie E. Cherry, of Milwaukee, Wis is very much interested 
in the amending of the Wisconsin law pertaining to Osteopathy. The 
present Jaw does not give full satisfaction. Dr. Cherry is very con- 
servative and we have great confidence in 
behalf of the profession. 








any plan he may propose in 


The bride’s costume was of silk mull trimmed with real lace, and 
she carried bride roses. The maid of honor wore a silk muslin, trim- 
med with pale yellow ribbons, and carried a bouquet of chrysanthe- 
mums of the same color. 


The Drs. Achorn and Dr. Sidney Ellis, of the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy, have decided to go into private practice. Their practice 
has steadily grown until it was no longer possible to give adequate at- 
tention to it and their schodl. One or the other had to suffer, and they, 
decided to dispose of the school equipment, which has been bought 
by the dean of the faculty and the school will be conducted as the | 
Massachusetts College of Osteopathy. Drs. Achorn and Ellis will 
devote their whole time and energy to private practice. They retain 
the Boston Osteopath, which will, with the March issue, take on a new 
form and be published for the laity exclusively. Sucha publication will 
be welcomed by the osteopathic public. The work of the Boston In- 
stitute of Osteopathy in elevating the standard of the profession has 
been and is much appreciated, and there will be very general regret 
that the former owners have dissociated themselves from educational 
work. We feel sure, however, that the Massachusetts College of 
Osteopathy will take up the work where Drs. Achorn and Ellis have 
left it and prosecute it with equal zeal and equal tenacity. The Osteo- 
pathic World bespeaks for all parties concerned the best of good for- 
tune. May Osteopathy in the Old Bay state nobly flourish, 


Dr. W. S. Raymer, Salt Lake City, writes us encouragingly, 


Osteopathy in that pretty city is steadily advancing. We hope often to 
hear from Utah. 


Dr. Hildreth, of the American School, is taking a great interest in 
raising a fund for Osteopathic campaign work, and urges the donation 
of the modest sum of One Dollar from each friend of Osteopathy for 
that purpose. Such a request should meet with a universal response, 
and the fund thus raised would aid the proper authorities to “carry the 
war into Africa” with splendid results. We hope Dr. Hildreth wiil not 
be disappointed in the heartiness with which the profession and lay 
friends respond. 


rad 
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‘The profession, and the friends of Osteopathy in general, will be 
pleased to know that Dr. J. Martin Littlejohn has quite recovered fram 
his recent injury. He has resumed his many duties again, 


The bride, who entered upon the arm of her brother, Churchill 
Gilmore, was preceded by two ribbon bearers, Miss Dorothy Kusterer 
and Master Earl Day, carrying the ribbons which formed the sides of 
an aisle running diagonally across the room. Miss E. L, Alexander 
was the maid of honor, and the groomsman was Dr. Edwin J. Mager, 
of Taunton, Mass., the groom entering with him from the opposite side 
of the room as the wedding march was played. 


Still College Personal. 


Dr. C. H. Collier, the successful blind osteopathic graduate of 
Still College, who has long enjoyed a large practice at Deadwood, S. 
D., has sold a half interest in his practice to Dr. S. R. Henderson, also 
a graduate of Still College, who has been located at College Springs, 
Iowa. Mrs. Dr. Collier has a large practice and infirmary at Clarinda, 
Iowa, so that Dr. C. H. will spend a large portion of his time there, 
with a mental reservation in favor of Deadwood during the warm 
summer months. This is a very satisfactory arrangement all around, 
and the public of both those cities will be well cared for osteopathically. 


Dr. J. R. Patterson, of Earlham, Iowa, made the Still College a 
pleasant visit November 7. 


The number of cordial letters of endorsement of an article re- 
cently published from the pen of Dr. Forbes, of the Still College, eluci- 
dating his method of treating spinal deformities is so great that only a 
general acknowledgment of them can be made. It would seem that 
the entire osteopathic pool was stirred up as by the dropping of a 


pebble and the ripples have reached every shore. Much permanent 
good will result. 


Dr. T. P. Weir, Winterset, lowa, made the S.C. O. a pleasant 
visit October 20. 


One of Still College’s worthy graduates who has an excellent 
practice in the vicinity of Boston is about to retire from the general 
practice on a large salary to become private physician to a wealthy 
family. Graduates seeking an eastern location may write the editor 
of this magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. J. A. Ross, of the S. C. O., recently entered into partnership 
with Dr. Clara Mahaffay, with office at 12714 Main street, Oklahoma 
City. Dr. Mahaffay is a graduate of the A. S. O., and has a very fine 
practice. Drs. Rouse & Rouse, with their niece, Dr. Laura L. Haden, 
also graduates of the S. C. O., are likewise located in Oklahoma City, 
and have an excellent practice. From these two firms three of the 
officers of the state association have been selected, 
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